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SOME HAWAIIAN PASTIMES. 1 

The pleasure-loving Hawaiian aborigines, still passionately devoted 
to flowers, music, and dancing, formerly practised a variety of ath- 
letic sports and games peculiar in part to their isolated community. 
Under the enervating influences of civilization the people now neglect 
the dashing sports of their ancestors, and have adopted in their stead 
modern games, such as cards, dice, etc., with which they satisfy their 
love of gambling with less physical exertion. The pastimes of the 
natives naturally fall under three heads, athletic sports, aquatic sports, 
and games. Mr. James Jackson Jarves, the historian, who lived on 
the island from 1837 to 1840, enumerates nearly a score of sports, 
that we group as stated : — 

Athletic Sports : Mokn-moku, boxing, a favorite national game 
sometimes attended by fatal results ; the more freely blood flowed 
in combat the greater the delight of the spectators ; in this re- 
spect emulating the features of a modern prize-fight. 

Hakoohu, wrestling, Loulou, a trial of strength by hooking the fin- 
gers, and Uma, a trial of the strength of the arms, are associated 
sports. 

Foot-races were common ; the king's messengers are said to have at- 
tained great speed, making the circuit of Hawaii, about three hun- 
dred miles over a very bad road, in eight or nine days. Their pace 
was a dog-trot, but in the light of modern six-day go-as-yoU-please 
exhibitions, their performance was not remarkable. 

Pake, throwing or rather glancing heavy darts two to five feet in 
length along a level place, carefully prepared for the purpose. 

Ulu-tnaika was a species of bowling in which stone disks with flat 
sides were rolled on the ground to reach a given mark. These 
stones resemble those used by the American Indians for chunke, 
a somewhat similar game. They were highly polished, and about 
the size of two fists ; specimens are now preserved as curiosities 
by the residents, and a furrow on gently sloping ground leading to 
a level expanse was pointed out to me as a spot where the bowl- 
ing had been practised. Mr. Arthur C. Alexander, of Honolulu, 
informs me that this game has not been played for at least a gen- 
eration. In the neighborhood of one of the courses on Molokai 
he found, some years ago, a score or more of the disks, whole and 
broken, some of which were beautifully made. 

Aquatic Sports. Inhabiting islands in such a latitude that the 

1 Illustrated with projections of original photographs ; read at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, November 28, 1 890. 
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ocean is agreeably warm throughout the year, and depending in 
some measure on fish for their food, it is not surprising that the 
Hawaiians acquired extraordinary skill in canoeing, swimming, 
diving, and surf-riding, the latter sport being peculiar to the Pa- 
cific Islanders. At least four varieties of these aquatic sports 
bore distinctive names : 

Kulakulai, wrestling in the sea ; 

Honuhonu, swimming with the hands only, the feet being interlocked ; 

Lelekawa, leaping from lofty cliffs into the sea, a sport still in vogue, 
and one in which children of foreign-born residents early become 
expert ; and 

Hee-nalu, or surf-riding, to which we shall again refer. 

Games. Puhenehene ; this game consisted in concealing a small 
stone in one of five loose bundles of cloth, and in full gaze of all 
watching, yet so adroitly as to deceive them. As all games were 
more or less associated with gambling, these simple-minded Ka- 
nakas would seem to have discovered independently thimble-rig- 
ging tricks of their civilized contemporaries. 

Konane, an intricate game of draughts, played with colored stones 
upon a flat stone ruled with a large number of squares. 

Lelekoali, rope-swinging ; Ume, Kilu, and Papuhene, games of an 
impure nature ; sliding down steep hills on smooth boards ; and 
the ever favorite dancing complete the list. (Jarves, " History of 
the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands." Boston, 1843. 8vo.) 

On the fertile island of Kauai, at the northwest end of the group, 
one which is less visited by tourists than some others, a unique pas- 
time was until recently carried on at rare intervals of time, that re- 
placed the pyrotechnical displays of other nations. On the north- 
west coast of Kauai precipitous cliffs rise abruptly from the sea to a 
height of one thousand to two thousand feet (Pali), and from these 
giddy heights the ingenious and beautiful display of floating fire- 
brands took place. An eye-witness (Mrs. Francis Sinclair) thus 
describes the scene : — 

On dark, moonless nights, upon certain points of these precipices, — 
where a stone would drop sheer into the sea, — the operator takes his 
stand with a supply oipapala sticks (a light and porous indigenous wood), 
and, igniting one, launches it into space. The buoyancy of the wood, and 
the action of the wind sweeping up the face of the cliffs, cause the burning 
branch to float in mid-air, rising or falling according to the force of the 
wind, sometimes darting far seaward, and again drifting towards the land. 
Firebrand follows firebrand, until, to the spectators who enjoy the scene in 
canoes upon the ocean hundreds of feet below, the heavens appear ablaze 
with great shooting stars, rising and falling, crossing and recrossing each 
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other in a weird manner. So the display continues until the firebrands are 
consumed, or a lull in the wind permits them to descend slowly and grace- 
fully into the sea. 

The Papala tree (Charpentiera ovatd) attains the height of about 
twenty feet, and grows only upon the highlands from two to three 
thousand feet above the sea. When in full bloom it has a very pe- 
culiar and graceful appearance, reminding one of the most delicate 
seaweed. The wood is very light and porous, and, being easily ig- 
nited, has been chosen by the natives for their grand and original 
pyrotechnics. (Mrs. Francis Sinclair, Jr., " Indigenous Flowers of 
the Hawaiian Islands." London, 1885. 4to. Plates. Cf. Hille- 
brand's " Flora of the Hawaiian Islands.") 

While a guest of Mr. George S. Gay, on the little island of Niihau, 
I enjoyed opportunities of learning several points of folk-lore inter- 
est. This islet of the Pacific is about twenty-two miles long, varies 
in width from four to eight miles, and embraces, approximately, 
seventy thousand acres. The natives residing here now number 
less than one hundred, and their isolation has preserved them from 
the evils attendant upon civilization, especially that variety of civ- 
ilization introduced by sailors at every seaport of the world. The 
inhabitants, however, have not been exempt from the decadence in 
numbers which is rapidly de-Hawaiianizing the kingdom ; for, at the 
census of 1832, they numbered over one thousand. The circumstance 
that, for twenty-five years, the entire island has been owned by a 
single family of Scotch origin, engaged in sheep-raising, and who 
have had the welfare of the natives at heart, especially in limiting 
the supply of alcoholic liquors, has further tended to preserve them 
from obvious evils. A sort of patriarchal life exists on Niihau ; the 
only white family residing there receives tribute from the natives, 
who supply at stated times and in their courses fish, cocoanuts, 
sweet potatoes, and a certain amount of labor. 

Here I witnessed, by the courtesy of Mr. Gay, the sport of surf- 
riding, once so universally popular, and now but little seen. Six 
stalwart men, by previous appointment, "assembled on the beach of a 
small cove, bearing with them their precious surf-boards, and accom- 
panied by many women and a few children, all eager to see the 
strangers, and mildly interested in the sport. After standing for 
their photograph, the men removed all their garments, retaining only 
the malo, or loin-cloth, and walked into the sea, dragging or pushing 
their surf-boards as they reached deeper water. 

These surf-boards, in Hawaiian " wave-sliding-boards " (Papa-he- 
nalii), are made from the wood of the viri-viri {Erythrina coralloden- 
drum), or bread-fruit tree ; they are eight or nine feet long, fifteen 
to twenty inches wide, rather thin, rounded at each end, and care- 
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fully smoothed. The boards are sometimes stained black, are fre- 
quently rubbed with cocoanut oil, and are preserved with great solici- 
tude, sometimes wrapped in cloths. Children use smaller boards. 

Plunging through the nearer surf, the natives reached the outer 
line of breakers, and watching their opportunity they lay flat upon 
the board (the more expert kneeled), and, just as a high billow was 
about to break over them, pushed landward in front of the combers. 
The waves rushing in were apparently always on the point of sub- 
merging the rider ; but, unless some mishap occurred, they drove 
him forward with rapidity on to the beach, or into shallow water. 
At the time of the exhibition, the surf was very moderate, and the 
natives soon tired of the dull sport ; but in a high surf it is, of course, 
exciting, and demands much skill born of experience. 

As commonly described in the writings of travellers, an erroneous 
impression is conveyed, at least to my mind, as to the position which 
the rider occupies with respect to the combing wave. 1 Some pic- 
tures, too, represent the surf-riders on the seaward slope of the wave, 
in positions which are incompatible with the results. I photographed 
the men of Niihau before they entered the water, while surf-riding, 
and after they came out. The second view shows plainly the posi- 
tions taken, although the figures are distant and consequently small. 
(Photographs exhibited.) 

A few days later, on another beach, I was initiated in the myste- 
ries of surf-riding by my host, who is himself quite expert ; and while 
I cannot boast of much success, I at least learned the principle, and 
believe that practice is only needed to gain a measure of skill. For 
persons accustomed to bathing in surf, the process is far less difficult 
than usually represented. 

The Pacific Ocean bordering the Hawaiian Islands is well stocked 
with fish, and the natives depend on them for the nitrogenous food 
needed to supplement the starchy poi. On Niihau they fish for 
squid with two strong hooks (formerly made of bone, now of Eng- 
lish manufacture), attached to a line that is weighted in a peculiar 
fashion. The hooks are fastened between a spotted cowry shell 
(cyprad) and a hemispherical mass of granular olivine (grooved on 
the convex surface to secure the line). The stones are about the 
size and shape of a half-orange ; the material 2 is sought by the men 

1 Jarves speaks of the men as " boldly mounting the loftiest wave, and, borne 
upon its crest, rushing with the speed of a racehorse towards the shore." Miss 
Bird says they " keep just at the top of the curl, but always apparently coming 
down hill with a slanting motion." Miss Gordon Cumming writes of the man 
"poised on the rushing wave." The engraving in Nordhoff's Northern Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands, page 51, shows the surf-riders on the 
seaward slope of the waves, in which position they could not advance. 

3 Olivine is a common constituent of certain lavas, but this material is quite 
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of Niihau on the neighboring tiny island of Kaula, which is occasion- 
ally visited for the purpose of collecting a supply. The Hawaiians 
believe that the shell and the green stone attract the squid, and is 
necessary to their capture ; certain specimens of the stone are re- 
garded as very choice and are highly treasured. They also have the 
superstition that the stones lose their charm if you cook a squid 
caught with a given stone, and to injure an enemy the native tries 
to steal a piece of a squid caught by him, and by cooking it to de- 
prive the fishing-stone of its virtue. Squid-fishing is commonly prac- 
tised on all the islands, but the use of olivine and cypraea shell is 
peculiar to Niihau. The natives eat the squid both raw and cooked. 
It is also dried for future consumption. 

A traveller in the tropics is prepared for the bountiful resources of 
nature that makes it possible to* sustain life with a minimum of arti- 
fice and exertion, but I confess to surprise at learning that even 
children's marbles grow on shrubs. I saw boys playing with the 
hard, almost perfectly spherical seeds of the Kakalaioa plant {Ccesal- 
pinia bonducella, Flem. 1 ). The name of the plant signifies thorny, 
and is singularly appropriate ; it grows in rocky places in the low- 
lands. The seed pods, which grow on long stalks, are thickly cov- 
ered with sharp spines something like a chestnut burr. They are 
first green, then brown, and when ripe almost black, and grow in 
bunches of eight to thirteen. Each pod has one or two seeds, stony 
hard and of lead color. The seeds, when dried, are very tough, and, 
shaken in a bag, rattle with a metallic sound much like true marbles. 
The game, of course, is a foreign importation, and, so far as I could 
ascertain, is not protected by a high tariff. 

Before leaving the interesting island of Niihau, and bidding my 
kind hosts "Aloha" I visited the sonorous sand-dunes at Kaluaka- 
hua. My study of musical sand is recorded elsewhere ; here I would 
only make brief mention of a superstition connected with it. The 
Hawaiians say that the sounds produced when the sand slides down 
the steep dunes are caused by uhane, spirits, who grumble at being 
disturbed. These sandhills are used by the natives for interments, 
as bleached and well-preserved skeletons and skulls still evidence. 

peculiar, consisting of a mass of olivine intermingled with a little pyroxene. My 
friend, Mr. Arnold Hague, of the United States Geological Survey, says of the 
specimen : " I think there is no doubt that it occurs as a dike in basaltic rock ; it 
is quite interesting, as such very basic dikes are somewhat rare. The brilliant 
green color is probably what makes it so attractive to the natives, and if it has 
any virtue in aiding them to catch fish, it probably comes from the same brilliancy 
in color." 

1 This is officinal in the Indian pharmacopoeia, being used in the treatment of 
malarial fevers. See article by Dr. H. H. Rusby in Druggists' Bulletin, New 
York, October, 1889. Cf. Hillebrand's Flora. 
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I have previously pointed out in this Journal (vol. ii. p. 227), that 
the Bedouins of the Desert of Sinai attribute the same natural phe- 
nomenon to the Nagous or wooden gong of a buried monastery. Per- 
mit a short digression in order to record in this connection a third 
superstition attached to musical sandhills and not before published. 
Such dunes occur near the southern end of the Peninsula of Lower 
California, and the Mexicans relate the following legend : Many 
centuries ago there was a nourishing monastery at this spot, but 
owing to the wickedness of the monks it was overwhelmed by drift- 
ing sand. The monastery bells, however, were not involved in the 
fall of the monks, having been blessed with due ceremony by high 
ecclesiastics ; hence the sound of these holy bells is still heard at 
matins and vespers. 

This tradition resembles that of the Arabs, but is ingenious in 
accounting for the overthrow of the monastery and the survival of 
the music-yielding bells. 

I landed at Niihau by the monthly steamer, but I left the island 
in an open whaleboat, crossing the channel to Kauai. My compan- 
ion on this voyage had secured at Kaluakahua a very fine skull, with 
teeth in perfect preservation, and altogether an ethnological treasure. 
Mr. Gay cautioned him not to let the superstitious boatmen see the 
skull, lest they should refuse to start on the voyage, and he concealed 
it in a piece of baggage. The transit from Kii to Waimea is often 
made in four to six hours, but on this occasion head winds and no 
wind, strong tides and heavy seas, combined against us, and, though 
the Kanakas rowed bravely, we spent thirteen and a half weary hours 
in the little boat. My companion, who suffered terribly from sea- 
sickness, now regards the superstition of the Hawaiian sailors as 
well founded, and vows never to undertake another sea voyage with 
a skull in his portmanteau ! 1 

H. Carrington Bolton. 

1 The paper was illustrated by specimens of the Hawaiian disks (chunke-stones), 
kindly loaned by the Auburn Theological Seminary through Prof. Frederick Starr; 
of the shell and olivine stone used in fishing ; photographs of surf-riders ; the seeds 
used for marbles; and botanical specimens from the Torrey Herbarium, Columbia 
College. 



